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Still there was no sign from me of pain or submis- 
sion. I could have gone to the stake for what I con- 
sidered my honor. The school was in an uproar of 
hissing and scraping and groaning, and the master 
tamed his attention to the other boys and let me 
alone. He said not another word to me through the 
day. If he had I could not have answered, for my 
whole soul was in my throat and not a word could 
get out. ... I went in the afternoon to the trustees 
of the school, stated my case, produced my evidence, 
and had an examination made. The next morning 
but four boys went to school, and the day following 
the career of Mr. W. ended. 

Remaining here about four years in all, in the winter of 
of 1829-30 young Richard, being then in his fifteenth year, 
was sent as a day scholar to a well-known boarding and 
day school, also within the limits of Cambridge, to be there 
prepared for college. He afterwards wrote down a detailed 

description of *s, rightly supposing that it was one of 

the last specimens of the old English style of school-keeping 
in this country, and as such would in time become matter 
of curious inquiry. As the school in question was for many 
years in great vogue among the more wealthy families of 
Boston and vicinity, Mr. Dana's description of it will be 
recognized readily enough not only by some of his contem- 
poraries, but by many of the succeeding generation. 

This school consisted of about thirty boys, of 
whom all but about half a dozen were boarders, and 
either sons of men of property in Boston, or of South- 
em gentlemen and sent to his care. The accommo- 
dations of the boys were as follows : four large rooms 
in the attic, in which they slept, six or seven in a 
room, and to which they were not permitted to go 
except for sleeping, or for some special purpose, upon 
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boys. For in this school there were bounds beyond 
which the scholars were never permitted to go. 
These bounds included the yard about the house and 
a play-ground adjoining; but none of the favorite 
games of foot-ball, hand-ball, base or cricket, could 
be played in the grounds witii any satisfaction, for 
the ball would be constantly flying over the fence, 
beyond which the boys could not go without asking 
special leave. This was a damper upon the more 
ranging and athletic exercises. Flying kite, too, was 
of course out of the question, as that requires a long 
run to raise the kite and sometimes a chase after it 
if the string should break. Hardly a boy in the 
school knew how to swim, except the day scholars 
and those Boston boys who went to the swimming 
school in vacation. 

The only punishment known in this school was 
flogging. The master always had a rattan either in 
hand or lying on his desk ; and if any disorder was 
observed, or a boy had not his lesson prepared, the 
master sprang up and down went the rattan upon 
the boy's back. There were about half a dozen boys 
who were flogged regularly every day, and who de- 
tested the sight of school-room, master and books. 
There was never a half-day without a good deal of 
flogging. The boys in the upper class, who were to 
encer college within the year, were rarely if ever 
flogged. I do not remember a boy in my class being 
flogged while I was in the school. But the smaller 
boys suflfered from it. Those who were slow to learn, 
and needed encouragement, became disheartened and 
made but little progress ; and the smart boys trans- 
gressed as much as they could and avoid punishment. 
I remember very well two or three boys, in particu- 
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him, — it bade fair to handicap him in the race. His 
chances for achieving distinction would have been incom- 
parably better had he been the son of some Cong^regational 
clergyman settled over a poor country parish ; for in Amer- 
ica it is not well for any young man to grow up under the 
consciousness of an ancestry or incumbered by family tradi- 
tions. Dana not only did so grow up, but moreover he was 
naturally disposed to dwell upon this sort of thing, and to 
magnify its importance. The elder Richard Henry was 
born a dreamer ; sensitive, diffident, distrustful of himself, 
he shrank from contact with the mass of men, and only a 
sense of duty could force him into conflict with any one. 
After the death of his wife, to whom he was tenderly at- 
tached, he lived with his unmarried sisters and family tradi- 
tions, and looked out upon the world as he might have 
looked from his study windows upon a noisy, dusty market- 
place in which vulgar people crowded and jostled each other 
in a struggle for prizes, the value of which he felt in his 
daily life, but could not nerve himself to take his part in 
getting. He was not, as many are, made bitter or discon- 
tented by a sense of failure, or of youthful promise not ful- 
filled, for his was a refined and elevated nature ; but he 
more and more withdrew within himself and his little family 
circle, accepting the position the world assigned him as a 
man of gentle birth and slender means, with a poetic tem- 
perament which had blossomed and sent forth shoots, but 
had failed to flower or to grow. 

Of more robust intellect, and far more energetic and self- 
reliant nature than his father, the younger Richard Henry 
had many traits of character in common with him. As a 
child he was sensitive, impressionable, and addicted to day- 
dreaming ; as he grew up he developed a premature and ex- 
aggerated punctiliousness on all points of so-called " honor," 
together with a somewhat overwhelming sense of responsi- 
bility to family ; later on the hereditary traits, good in 
themselves and calculated to conmiand respect but still not 
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whatever is coarse and material in those subjected to it, — 
while the baser natures succumb, he who has in him the 
qualities of true manhood comes out from the ordeal purged 
and strengthened ; and so the forecastle did Dana nothing 
but good. He came out of it better in every respect than 
he went into it. Whatever measure of success and fame 
he afterwards achieved in life was in all human probability 
due to it. That which would have ruined a coarser nature 
simply toned him up to the proper leveL He ceased to 
be too fine for every-day use. Indeed, all through his sub- 
sequent life a sort of conflict may be observed between the 
saving inspiration of the forecastle and hereditary instincts 
and traditions. In the prime of his manhood the first pre- 
dominated and led to an early and brilliant career ; as the 
years went on the freshness of the great lesson faded away, 
and influences which antedated his birth and surrounded his 
life asserted themselves, not for his good. 



CHAPTER 11. 

ENTEANCB INTO ACTIVE LIFB. 

Landing in his seaman's clothes on Long Wharf from the 
Alert on the 22d of September, 1836, a rugged, bronzed 
young fellow of twenty-one, Dana found himself once more, 
as if by magic, returned to civilized life. Accustomed as 
he so long had been to seeing only rough, hardy, sunburnt 
faces, the men he met seemed at first like convalescents 
from some epidemic fever, while the women were mere 
shades. In a day or two all this passed away, and the 
next few weeks he spent pleasantly enough visiting his rel- 
atives and in a trip to Burlington, Vermont, where his 
younger brother Edmund was in college. He then returned 
to Boston, to which city his father had moved during his 
absence at sea, and prepared to reenter Harvard ; for he 
had been given to understand that, upon passing an exami- 
nation, he could become a member in full standing of the 
Senior class, that of 1837, his own class having been gradu- 
ated in 1835. 

Both morally and mentally Dana was at this time in a 
highly receptive condition. It could not well have been 
otherwise, inasmuch as for more than two years during the 
most germinating period of life his mind had been lying fal- 
low ; and now he had come back in a state of intellectual 
famine to books and study and intercourse with educated 
men. His faculties for enjoyment had been stored up, and 
life to him was all fresh and strange and young. He took 
a keen deliglit in everything, — in people, in places and 
in books. Not that he was in the slightest degree the tra- 
ditional sailor on shore, for Dana was ingrained a gentle- 
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man ; but, though pleasures low and coarse had no attrac- 
tion for him, he saw things vividly, and he felt keenly. He 
was by nature reticent and secretive when he felt much, so 
he never wore his heart upon his sleeve ; but at this period 
enjoyment made his aspect bright, buoyant and attractive. 
Indeed, it was to this buoyancy of temperament and sus- 
ceptibility to impressions that he owed his early success, 
both literary and professional. He saw things clearly, they 
impressed themselves vividly upon him, and he wrote or 
spoke of them as he saw and felt. 

By those who remember him at this stage of life he is 
described as a broad-shouldered and erect young fellow, 
though somewhat short of stature, wearing a profusion of 
brown, curling hair, which he allowed to grow longer than 
is customary with men ; his mouth was firm and strong, and 
a singularly attractive smile when he was pleased or intei^ 
ested, which he retained to the end of his life, revealed a set 
of handsome, regular teeth. Robust, overflowing with phys- 
ical health and animal spirits, the chances were large that 
coming suddenly back from the forecastle to society, the 
long pent-up hunger for intellectual food and capacity for 
enjoyment would evince themselves in some pronounced 
form. They did so ; but in a way which would under the 
circumstances least have been expected. His mind turned 
to religious thought. 

The Dana family belonged by descent to the first Ortho- 
dox Congregational parish of Cambridge, — to the church 
over which Thomas Shepard, that ** silver trumpet," of 
whom Cotton Mather wrote, '^ his life was a trembling walk 
with God," had first presided ; and when the Unitarian 
schism took place in 1829, the Danas, though relatives of 
Channing, were among that seceding majority of church 
members who, clinging to the ancient faith of New Eng- 
land, abandoned the meeting-house of their fathers to the 
larger party in the parish, and went under the lead of their 
pastor to worship temporarily in the court-house. This 
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first recitation it became exceedingly interesting to me, and 
I have never yet found it dry or irksome.'' 

Of the surpassing excellence of the Cambridge Law School 
at this period, and of the high professional spirit there fos- 
tered, Dana always spoke with warm admiration. Of some 
of the young men then associated with him he a year or two 
later wrote as follows : — 

The most successful speech made at the school dur- 
ing the whole time I was there, was made before a 
jury of under-graduates, Judge Story on the bench, 
by Wm. M. Evarts. A law argument which he in- 
troduced into it, addressed to the Court, was the most 
complete, systematic, precise and elegantly spoken 
law argument I have ever yet heard, including 
many arguments of our most distinguished counsel 
before our highest courts. Evarts' jury argument 
was very well done, but Wm. Davis of Plymouth, 
who was his opponent, did quite as well to the jury. 
Evarts' was the best law and Davis' the best jury 
argument I heard in the school. When charging the 
jury. Judge Story said he must rule the law in cer- 
tain points against the defendant's counsel (Evarts) 
though they had been argued to him " in a manner to 
which I cheerfully do homage." Judge Story always 
complimented liberally, but never went so far as in 
this instance. Indeed, Evarts has been a peculiar 
young man at school, college, and in his professional 
studies. If he does not become distinguished, he will 
disappoint more persons than any other young man 
whom I have ever met with. 

While at the Law School Dana was also instructor in elo- 
cution in the college, having received the appointment in 
January, 1839, declining at the same time the position of 
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the London publisher, who brought out an English edition, 
and subsequently sent to the author not only presentation 
copies, but a sum of money larger than the Harpers had 
given him for his manuscript. Other foreigpi editions fol- 
lowed, and kindly words of appreciation presently reached 
Dana from Rogers, Brougham, Moore, Bulwer and Dick- 
ens ; and when, a year later. Lord Morpeth visited this 
countiy, the young author of " Two Years before the Mast " 
was one of the first persons he asked to see. Thus Dana's 
English reputation exce'eded his reputation at home ; a fact 
keenly appreciated by him. Nor, as will presently appear, 
was this English reputation merely ephemeral. On the con- 
trary, fifteen years later it secured him a social reception 
during the London season of 1856, which was probably the 
most agreeable episode of its kind in his life. 

In the summer of 1841, a year after the publication of 
" Two Years before the Mast," Dana brought out a second 
book, entitled the '^ Seaman's Friend." It was a treatise 
on seamanship and the laws regulating the relations of the 
ship's company, intended for practical use whether on shore 
or afloat. This was published by Little & Brown in a small 
volume of two hundred and twenty -five pages, and by 
Moxon under the title of " Seaman's Manual." Written 
with all the clearness of style of " Two Years before the 
Mast," it had a considerable sale, and is still useful and read- 
able ; but it was not a book intended for wide circulation. 

In September, 1840, Dana opened an office and began the 
practice of the law. Although hardly dry from the press, 
his book was already in the hands of many readers, and 
brought to him a certain amount of maritime practice of a 
kind neither very attractive nor very profitable ; but still it 
was practice. In those days, and indeed long afterwards, 
his office was apt to be crowded with unkempt, roughly 
dressed seamen, and it smelled on such occasions much like a 
f orcastle ; but he was young and in earnest, and to a young 
lawyer anything is preferable to that unbroken waiting 
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Wednesday, Aagnst 25, 1841, and the next day started for 
Boston. After spending one week in Rockport they returned 
to Boston and work early in September, establishing them- 
selves in permanent quarters at the United States Hotel. 
<« Oar parlor," as Dana wrote, ** is in the third story, south- 
east comer, and has a beautiful view of the harbor, and of 
the country round Milton, Dorchester and Roxbury. At 
night we see both the light-houses.*' 

Dana at this time began to keep a journal, a practice in 
which he persevered more or less regularly until the year 
1859. As he became engaged in the severe professional 
work of a lawyer in full practice, he found little time to 
make the entries, and the intervals between them grow 
longer and longer ; but for the first few years the record is 
regular and detailed, and his quick eye and power of vivid 
description made what he wrote far more worthy of preser- 
vation than is apt to be the case with diaries, which are, as 
a rule, neither interesting nor agreeable reading when they 
relate to one's own life, and become fairly intolerable when 
they relate to the lives of others. In the case of Dana the 
story of the succeeding years is best told in his own words. 

The diary begins in December, 1841, a little more than 
three months after the writer's marriage, and the first en- 
try relates to a dinner at Mr. Abbott Lawrence's in Park 
Street, in honor of Lord Morpeth. 

The company all arrive punctually between quarter 
before five o'clock and five minutes after. While in 
the room observe that Sumner now and then whis- 
pers to Lord Morpeth the names of persons as they 
come in, and tells him whether he has met them 
before. I was talking with Lord Morpeth, when 
Sumner said in a low tone, "That is Mr. Quincy, 
— the tall gentleman, — whom you have met. The 
other gentleman not, a Unitarian clergyman," etc. 
Accordingly Lord M. meets Mr. Quincy half way, 
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and trumpets. There was a choir of fifty, and a full 
band with an organ. What grandeur and majesty in 
the effect! Nothing takes us out of ourselves, our 
every-day sphere, so completely as music. 

1842. January 18. Nothing talked of but Dickens' 
arrival. The town is mad. All calling on him. I 
shan't go unless sent for. I can't submit to sink the 
equality of a gentleman by crowding after a man of 
note. 

26. Letter from T. Col ley Grattan (" High-ways 
and By-ways") saying that Dickens wishes to see 
me, and is surprised that I have not called before, 
and fixing two P. M. for a call. At two P. M. call at 
Tremont House and am told that he is engaged. 
Send up name and am shown up. Kept disengaged 
on purpose to see Longfellow and myself. Talk a 
few minutes when Longfellow comes in with Sumner. 
Disappointed in D.'s appearance. We have heard 
him called " the handsomest man in London," etc. 
He is of the middle height (under if anything), with 
a large, expressive eye, regular nose, matted, curling, 
wet-looking black hair, a dissipated looking mouth 
with a vulgar draw to it, a muddy olive complexion, 
stubby fingers, and a hand by no means patrician, a 
hearty, off-hand manner far from well-bred, and a 
rapid, dashing way of talking. He looks "wide 
awake," " up to everything," full of cleverness, with 
quick feelings and great ardor. You admire him, 
and there is a fascination about him which keeps 
your eyes on him, yet you cannot get over the im- 
pression that he is a low-bred man. Tom Appleton 
says, " Take the genius out of his face, and there 
are a thousand young London shop-keepers about the 
theatres and eating-houses who look exactly like 
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February 1. The great "Dickens dinner." Jo- 
siah Quiiicy, Jr., presides, and capitally. Excellent 
speeches. Hillard is fervid and interesting, thoogh 
a little overdone as usual, yet eloquent and touching. 
Bancroft is heated, intense, striking, yet long-winded, 
wandering, and out of temper. Stevenson is amus- 
ing. Edward G. Loring, commonplace in a very re- 
spectable and rather elevated way. Grattan decent. 
Mr. Quincy (senior) very well indeed. Mr. Allston^s 
toast went off famously. Dickens spoke excellently. 
I never heard a speech which went off better. He 
speaks naturally, with a good voice, beautiful intona- 
tions, and an ardent, generous manner. It is the 
speaking of a man who is no oi^ator, but says what 
he wishes to say in a manner natural and unprac- 
tised. Grattan called me out. I thought it might 
happen, and was partially prepared. The audience 
thought that I was taken by surprise, and I got more 
credit than I deserved. 

February 5. Called on Dickens at 10.30 A. M. by 
appointment, as he leaves at one. He was at break- 
fast. Sat down with him. He was very agreeable 
and full oi life. He is the cleverest man I ever met. 
I mean he impresses you more with the alertness of 
his various powers. His forces are all light infantry 
and light cavalry, and always in marching order. 
There are not many heavy pieces, but few sappers 
and miners^ the scientific corps is deficient, and I fear 
there is no chaplain in the garrison. 

Mrs. Dickens appears to be an excellent woman. 
She is natural in her manners, seems not at all elated 
by her new position, but rests upon a foundation of 
good sense and good feeling. 

April 2. Left the United States Hotel and came 
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mined to make a trip to Halifax, solely to change the 
scene, to get away from the care and toil of business, 
to relax my mind completely, and to get upon salt 
water once more. 

Set sail, or made ateam^ at five P. M. in the steam- 
ship Caledonia bound to Halifax and Liverpool. . . . 

Baggage on board, business left with Ned and Mr. 
Peck, fine afternoon, a noble vessel filled with pas- 
sengers, and we are off for Halifax. Among the 
passengers are Mr. Chas. Lyell, the geologist, Frank- 
lin Dexter, United States District Attorney for 
Massachusetts, a gentleman of high spirit, elegant 
accomplishments and manners, on a tour for the 
same purposes with myself, and Mr. David Eckley 
of Boston, merchant, on a fishing expedition. Also, 
Mile. Fanny Ellsler, the celebrated opera dancer, and 
her attendant Mr. Wikoff. We (Mr. Dexter and I) 
made the acquaintance of Geo. R. Young, a lawyer 
of Halifax, who was ou board, and who treated us 
with great civility. 

No sooner had we got outside of the light-house 
and the cool, salt night wind of ocean came over us 
than I felt myself a new creature. It was damp and 
a little foggy, but I stayed on deck until nearly one 
o'clock on Sunday morning, walking to and fro and 
snuffing up the breeze and offering my whole system 
to its invigorating influence. I was on deck again 
before sunrise, and walked deck until breakfast time, 
which was nine o'clock. . . . 

On Monday morning we were off Cape Sable, and 
before noon were going up Halifax Harbor. There 
was a set of young men on board who very early at- 
tracted my attention. They were tall and well-made, 
with easy, natural manners, polite to all, but keeping 
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family, known in the history of the country, and 
wished to see family privileges. His politeness was 
only to be equalled by his principles. . . . 

July 22. Took leave of Halifax, its citadel, its 
barracks, the basin, the York redoubt, as we went 
down the harbor. The object of my visit had been 
answered. I had cleared my mind completely from 
business and cares, and by complete relaxation, with 
out-door exercises, had restored the healthful and ac- 
tive tone of my system. I had refused all invitations 
to public places, to dinners, parties, etc., and none of 
us delivered our letters of introduction, for we found 
that we could not go fishing all day, and then, sun- 
burnt, tired and blackened, dress for a party in the 
evening. I had resolutely kept from books, and al- 
though I had books in my trunk and many leisure 
horn's, yet I made a principle of not looking at them, 
an«l loafed or walked about the streets or slept instead. 
Every morning before breakfast I walked either over 
the citadel, which was the grandest fortification I 
ever saw, with a fine commanding situation, or to 
the Government House, or barracks. 

We were no sooner round the point and out upon 
the deep sea than the wind blew very heavily, and a 
violent sea arose. Nearly all the passengers were 
sick, and one of them, Mr. Eustis Prescott, who had 
been my fellow-passenger from Boston and was now 
going to Liverpool, Nova Scotia, told me that he had 
crossed the Atlantic frequently, but had never lost a 
meal from sea-sickness before. The worse the weather 
the better I felt, and having clothes suited for all 
weathers I remained on deck nearly all the time, 
walking to and fro, and enjoying the consciousness of 
health, strength and activity, increased by the bra- 
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back coantry to support it, and for whicli it woald be 
the natural market and seaport, for it is situated at 
the end of the peninsula of Nova Scotia, with Halifax 
above it to cut off its commerce ; and because it lies 
80 far up the bay that it is little used as a port of 
supplies or a fishing station. In fact, the world 
seems to have given it the go-by entirely. With as 
beautiful a harbor as the face of the globe can show, 
and with large capital to assist it, it stands as a 
warning to all who disregard the regular course of 
things in the affairs of men and attempt to counter- 
act it by particular and local efforts. As we steered 
slowly up the bay the captain of the boat told me 
that its shores had once been lined with beautiful 
farms, and that the forlorn, unpainted houses which 
stood here and there without a fence near them or 
any signs of cultivation, and used as the dwellings of 
fishermen, were once the abodes of substantial farm- 
ers who tilled their acres, supplied the town, and sent 
their produce to other countries. He said, too, that 
as fast as the older and more wealthy men died off 
or left, their houses were taken to pieces, exported, 
and put up again in other places, and that in this way 
all the best part of the town- had been gradually 
moved off. This accounted for the fact that in a 
town which had diminished to one quarter of its size 
within twenty years there should be<no ruinous large 
houses. Throughout this wide sheet of water, spread- 
ing out like a large inland lake, not a sail nor a mov- 
ing craft was to be seen. Had we been its discoverers 
we could not have gone over in more perfect stillness. 
As we drew nigh the town we saw a single vessel, a 
little fishing schooner, lying at anchor off the wharves, 
while rotting by the side of the wharves, themselves 
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dow we observed some thread, papers of pins, and a 
few weather-stained articles, but the door-step was 
almost inaccessible, and there seemed to be no one in 
the room. 

The ringing of the second bell called us aboard, 
and we cast off from this paralyzed village without 
having lauded or taken on board a single passenger. 
The captain said he should represent to the company 
the expense and waste of time in coming up this long 
bay, and see if they would not dispense with these 
formal visits. 

The dress of the people we saw was very anti- 
quated and strange, and the stillness of the place 
seemed to have crept over the spirits of the inhabit- 
ants. I should hardly have been surprised had I 
been told that the children were deaf and dumb. 

The bay looked beautifully as we steamed down 
it, toward sunset, and we rounded the point and were 
out upon the ocean before nightfalL 
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worth something, for the lecturer was brought in close con- 
tact with popular audiences : — 

Boston, October 3, 1842. 

Deab Sib, — I am sending you Webster's speech 
at Faneuil Hall, and cannot forbear asking you to 
read it, and let your wife and Mary and Mrs. Watson 
and the ladies at Wethei-sfield read it also, for I fear 
they have been a little tainted by the talkers about 
party and Clay and political ability, etc. 

Webster seems to me to be the only statesman in 
the country. By the side of him, all the rest appear 
mere push-pin politicians or else visionaries. 

The printed speech will give you but a faint idea 
of it. You can't put Webster into print any more 
than you can put him into my ccmt and waistcoat. 
The speech has produced a tremendous excitement 
here, we have never had anything more astounding 
and unexpected in the political line. Yet it is a 
speech powerful to the edifying of statesmanship, 
patriotism, and national honor, and to the confusion 
of small party politics and president-making. 

All sound, conservative, honorable men, who are 
not already committed too far to be impartial, are 
encouraged and gladdened. Those who heard the 
speech — friends and foes, contents and malcontents 
— all say it was prodigious. Words and emphases, 
gestures and expressions of countenance, which are 
lost in print, brought forth acclamations with the cer- 
tainty and instantaneousness of an echo. It was a 
tremendous blow. Every paragraph and every sen- 
tence told. I could not go ; but Ned and Mr. Peck 
have been off their legs ever since. Mr. Peck thinks 
he may depart in peace having seen the glory of a 
great man in his greatest action. 
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trouble with the upper class of merchants, but only 
with the small grinding machines and petty tradei-s 
who save by small medicine chests and poor provi- 
sions. 

The afiEair of the brig Somers occurred at this time, and, 
though now almost forgotten, at the moment absorbed pub- 
lic attention. The Somers was a small, svriftrsailing brig of 
war, belonging to the United States navy, of two hundred and 
sixty-six tons measurement. In September, 1842, she was 
sent to the coast of Africa with dispatches, under command 
of Alexander Slidell Mackenzie, a brother of John Slidell, 
afterwards United States Senator from Louisiana, and of 
Mason and Slidell fame in the Trent affair. Commander 
Mackenzie had for family reasons taken the name of an 
unde, and was at this time about forty years of age, an 
officer of experience and repute, besides being favorably 
known as the author of biographies of Commodores John 
Paul Jones and Oliver Hazard Perry. The Somers, though 
pierced for fourteen guns, mounted only ten, and her crew 
consisted of twelve officers and one hundred and eight men, 
nearly all apprentice boys drafted from the North Caro- 
hna, then used as a naval school as well as receiving ship. 

Among the officers was midshipman Philip Spencer, a 
son of John C. Spencer of New York, then Secretary of 
War in the cabinet of Tyler. Having finished her out- 
ward voyage, the Somers left Cape Palmas on the 11th of 
November for New York, intending to stop on the way at 
St. Thomas. On the 26th of November the details of a 
conspiracy devised by Spencer to seize the brig, murder the 
officers and have recourse to piracy, were communicated to 
Commander Mackenzie. He at first treated the matter 
lightly, regarding it as the foolish scheme of a worthless, 
crack-brained young man ; but the other officers were more 
alarmed, and at their instance Mackenzie, on the evening 
of the same day, caused Spencer to be arrested and put in 
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We had a fine, clear, cold day, and the Brooklyn 
ferry-boat zigzagged us across the river, to avoid the 
floating ice, and a lively sleigh took us to the navy 
yard. The court is held on board the North Caro- 
lina, a large ship of the line, which lies moored a 
few rods from the wharf. A little wherry, in which 
were two sailors with the naval jacket and shirt col- 
lar, was passing and repassing by a tow-line or guess- 
warp, taking passengers off and on. 

It was interesting and singular to see these poor 
fellows attending about a ship in which a court of 
great pei*sonages was sitting to determine wlietiier a 
commander can string them up at a yard-arm at sea 
for a mutiny ; and I felt a strong inclination to learn 
what impression the whole affair made upon them; 
but it would have been improper for me to touch 
upon the subject with them if I had had an oppor- 
tunity, as I did not. The marine on guard at the 
cabin door let us pass, and we found ourselves in the 
upper cabin, and in the midst of the grave and rather 
imposing assembly. 

A long table filled the middle of the room. On 
one side of it sat the three commanders who compose 
the court ; Mr. Mackenzie sat at one end, Mr. Perry 
(the witness then under examination) stood at the 
other end ; and opposite the court sat the clerk and 
Mr. Hoffman, the judge advocate. There were a 
number of auditors, and the reporters of the princi- 
pal papers had a table to themselves. The clerk was 
reading Mr. Perry's testimony, and all was silent, so 
that I had a good opportunity for observation. 

Notwithstanding my desire to see Mr. Mackenzie, 
my eye rested for some time upon the venerable pres- 
ident of the court, Commodore Stewart, one of the 
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tain to men of reasonable firmness and discretion, 
that tbe arrested persons could not be taken into 
port in irons. For this must be made out, or the ex- 
ecution was unjustifiable. I do not yet mean to give 
you an opinion upon which I am willing to be held, 
for the facts are not yet all in ; but I should not be 
surprised if the facts and demonstrations which satis- 
fied Mackenzie and his officers should have less effect 
upon the general observer and reader on shore. The 
crew were under some fear after the arrest, and 
would be careful not to do any overt act, or commit 
themselves at all, until they were ready to attempt 
the rescue. They would conceal every sign until the 
moment of the outbreak. If the officers had waited 
for that evidence, they would have waited just too 
long for their own safety, and for the prevention of 
dreadful crimes on the whole ocean. They were 
obliged to judge from a variety of small circum- 
stances, of which some are significant only to naval 
men, and others can hardly be made to appear on 
paper as they did on the deck. For instance, the 
refusal of three men to muster. If this was, as the 
officers believed, a deliberate combination to disobey 
a lawful order, and carried out, it was of itself a 
mutiny, and would forfeit the lives of the parties 
by the martial law : for I know no other definition 
of mutiny than would cover that act. It is an open 
defiance of authority, and, connected with the event 
of the others, would alone go far to make out the 
required case. The suspected contrivance to cai'ry 
away the mast; the gathering of the men about the 
mast-head, away from their stations ; their rushing 
aft to the boom-brace, and refusal to go forward when 
ordered ; the crowding into and blocking up of the 
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This blow was struck by Spencer, who came up be- 
hind him while engaged looking upon the instrument. 
At the same time with the blow Spencer wrenched 
off Craney's epaulet, tearing off the button, and rip- 
ping down his coat. Craney sprang up, but was in- 
stantly seized by a number of those present and held 
back, while young Spencer was dragged out of the 
room. 

Allowing himself time to cool, and a season for re- 
flection, Craney reported this and the previous trans- 
action to the Department. (I suppose from what 
followed that this report had to go through the hands 
of the commander of the ship.) 

Either Captain Spencer or the commander of the 
ship. Commodore Perry, sent for the professor and 
several of the midshipmen present, and learned from 
tliem that Mr. Craney's report was rather under- 
stated than otherwise. Commodore Perry then sent 
for Craney and tried to persuade him not to report 
Spencer, telling him that he would do himself no 
good by it, etc. Craney said he could not pass over 
it. It was an offence which was punishable even by 
death if a court-martial so ordered, and being com- 
mitted in the presence of the midshipmen, and known 
to the whole ship's company, his own honor as well 
as a duty he owed the service required him to do it. 
The Commodore then told him it would be of no use 
as Spencer had been ordered to join the John Adams 
at Boston ; and offered him back his charges, which 
he had not sent to the Department. Mr. Craney 
says he instantly saw through this. Captain Spencer, 
finding Craney determined to report his nephew, had 
written to the lad's father and procured orders for 
him to join another vessel, and prevailed upon Com- 



CHAPTER IV. 

WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 

Washington Allston had mai'ried [1830] a sister of 
the elder Dana ; his first wife, Ann Channing, a sister of 
William EUery Channing, having died in London in 1815. 
Connected with them by both marriages, the family rela- 
tions between him and the Danas were naturally close, and 
the younger Richard often visited the artist's studio. After 
one of these visits, made in company with his wife on the 
22d of April, 1843, he thus recorded liis impressions : — 

Mr. Allston had been reading the " Quarterly's " 
review of Dickens' '* American Notes," and the "Ab- 
erdeen Correspondence," etc. He is less of a republi- 
can than ever, and says that it things go on as they 
promise now ••' in eighty years there will not be a 
gentleman left in the country." He says that the 
manners of gentility, its courtesies, deferences, and 
graces are passing away from among us. Whether 
they pass away or no, he is a good specimen of them. 
Born of a distinguished family in Carolina, and 
educated into the feelings and habits of a gentleman, 
with a noble nature, a beautiful countenance, and 
graceful person, what else could he be ? 

No picture is more pleasing to my heart and fancy 
than to see Mr. Allston, seated at his parlor fire in 
the evening, after a day spent in his studio, his eye 
resting meditatively upon the fire, his beautiful coun- 
tenance marked with taste and thought, the smoke 
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the alterations necessarily consequent upon which 
have not been fully carried out. Therefore, there is 
an apparent confusion and evident want of complete- 
ness. Morse says that every line and every chalk 
mark must be preserved, in order to show the inten- 
tions of AUston. . . . 

As to the king, Morse says that he saw the picture 
about two years ago, and that then the king's head 
was finished and open. That the figure was painted 
over. Both he and Mr. D. say that the king must 
have been painted over, not from dissatisfaction with 
the conception, but in order to enlarge the figure, to 
do which had become necessary from altering the 
point of sight. He had begun to raise the Chaldeans 
in the extreme right, and would then have raised the 
king in the left. The right hand of the king, lately 
painted but unfinished, is for the larger figure. It 
would not probably correspond with the figure under 
the embrorio. The queen's figure, about the waist, 
is not finished. Daniel's shoulder is incomplete. The 
Chaldeans are quite chaotic, and the style of the capi- 
tals of the front columns had been changed from the 
sketch and from that of back columns, in the rear of 
the hall. Morse agrees that he last painted on the 
head of that soothsayer who has his front face toward 
the spectator. 

JuJi/ 28. Set off this morning at seven o'clock in 
the Western cars, for Hartford and Wethersfield, 
with S., little Sally, and nurse, to leave them there 
for a month's visit, and to spend a few days with 
them mvself. . . . 

At Springfield went to Warrener's to dine. There 
found Mr. Ticknor and his wife and daughter and 
Mr. Wm. Gardiner. Mr. Ticknor took me one side. 
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cravat ; while his hair, beautiful even in age with the 
various tint3 of gray and waving curls, crowned the 
exquisite beauty of ids regular but animated features. 
His day's work, be it fortunate or unfortunate, is 
over. There is nothing more for him to do but to 
enjoy ease and pleasant society. The meal is pro- 
tracted, and no claim of helping or being helped is 
permitted to interfere with anecdote or criticism. 

When the dinner is removed, the glasses remain, 
and a small plate containing his evening cigar. When 
this was lighted, and he had leaned back in his chair, 
and the wreathed smoke arose like a halo about his 
curling hair, so clos^ to it in color and form and 
lightness that you hardly knew which was ascending 
into the air, — then the beauty and the dream of life 
seemed truly to have begun. 

Take him for all in all, I ne'er shall look upon his 
like again ! 

The exquisite moral sense, the true spirituality, 
the kindliness and courtesy of heart as well as of 
manner, the corresponding external elegance, the ele- 
vation above the world and the men and things of it 
— where have these ever been so combined before ? 
The wine of life is drawn. 
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while many men aim at the mark by striving to do 
the deeds of the law, not having the guide witliin, 
and are all their lifetime suffering bondage. I took 
a great fancy to this Mr. Washington and to his 
mother, as you see. 

We rode back to town, which we reached by night- 
fall, and it being too late to return to Washington, I 
passed the night at Alexandria and spent the evening 
at the house of Mrs. Fitzhugh, widow of a Virginian 
of wealth and distinction, herself a Goldsborough of 
Maryland, an old Federal family, where I met Mr. 
Robert Lee, son of General Lee of the Revolution, 
heir to the Custis property, and brother of Charles 
Garter Lee, whom father knew at Cambridge, two 
granddaughters of Richard Henry Lee, and two other 
young ladies of the Floyd and Mason families, — all 
of the old Federal Virginia aristocracy, and all strong 
Church people and regular attendants on all occa- 
sions. Mr. Lee rode seven miles that afternoon to 
the Friday service of Lent. Mrs. Fitzhugh was more 
like Mrs. Arnold than any other woman I have seen. 
So you see I am quite insane about Virginia. It has 
a dark side, however, and the issues of its life are 
uncertain. 

Yesterday we had a great funeral solemnity, pro- 
cessions, minute guns, etc. I went to one of the 
Episcopal churches to-day, which was quite full. 
The Unitarian, at the next door, almost, was quite 
thin, I am happy to be informed. 

The summer vacation of 1844 Dana devoted to a trip in 
the mountains and among the lakes of Maine. As he re- 
turned from it he closed a letter to his wife, dated from 
Cape Cottage, Portland Harbor, in the following way, char- 
acteristic of him in every respect : — 
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great playing. But what a glorious play ! You are lost in 
admiration of the play itself. What a miracle that it 
should ever have been written ! " Then three days later 
he dines with a small company at Professor Channing's. 
'^ Nothing talked about but Hamlet. The professor says he 
had seen Keau, and thought no acting could suit him, and 
he feared he was getting too old and frosty to be moved by 
it now ; but this put him into raptures. Again and again he 
came back to it. Passage after passage was repeated and dis- 
cussed, and the beauties of the performance grew upon us." 

October 14. This evening went to see the Mac- 
beth, which was Macready's benefit. He played ad- 
mirably, but never was a play so destroyed by the 
accompaniments. The witches, the murderers, and 
the ghost of Banquo were ludicrous and provoking. 
The audience laughed, and it was irresistible to see 
two paltry, chicken-hearted lads, one lisping and the 
other squinting, saying, " I am one whom the vile 
blows and buffets of the world have so incensed that 
I am reckless what I do to spite the world." 

His conception of the character seemed to me ex- 
cellent. He looked like a noble chieftain and a heroic 
soldier, and yet when he comes in comparison with 
the mind of his wife, and he turns his thoughts to 
tlie consequences of his act, there is almost a weakness 
about it. His speaking of the passage, " better be 
with the dead, — Duncan is in his grave," was beyond 
comparison. Miss Charlotte Cnshman acted Lady 
Mjicbeth faultlessly. Many persons of good taste 
about us said that she did it much better than Fanny 
Kemble, especially in the sleep-walking scene, which 
Fanny Kemble declaimed, and Miss Cushman whis- 
pered or uttered in a low convulsed agony. The first 
word, " out," was given in a tone perfectly dream- 
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The Ode he read with skill and force. The Old 
Beggar he gave with all the refinement and delicacy 
it requires. It was melting ; but O'Connor's Child 
took the heart out of you. The scene from Henry 
IV. was read with great skill and feeling. 

Tlie whole affair was novel, brilliant with beauty 
and distinction, and exciting and interesting from his 
performances, and must have been grateful to him- 
self. 

December 1. Sunday. The first public worship of 
the "Church of the Advent" was held this day, 
being Advent Sunday. We had prepared a hall in 
the second story of No. 13 Merrimack Street, with 
bare walls and wooden benches, but a chancel neatly 
railed off and simply fitted up, a pleasant house organ, 
and a full, reverential and exceedingly interested con- 
gregation. The services were conducted in the best 
possible manner by the rector, Mr. Croswell, the 
music was excellent, Charlotte singing the first part, 
and the sermon very impressive and appropriate. 
Then we had the communion administered to between 
forty and fifty communicants. Everything is auspi- 
cious, so far. 

1845. September 5. Great meeting of the bar on 
the occasion of the death of Judge Story. Never did 
the bar appear in such strength, and rarely have I 
known a more impressive scene. The notice was given 
for ten o'clock, and from a few minutes before until a 
few minutes after the members flowed in in a stream, 
filling up not only the bar, but every seat in the room, 
the witness and jury seats, and the places for specta- 
tors ; and the whole company were lawyers. Prob- 
ably not a lawyer in the city was absent who had the 
physical power to come. More than half the younger 
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knock at my door. Had hardly answered it before it 
burst open, and in tumbled a short, fat, greasyJook- 
ing man, with a soiled neck-cloth and wet black hair, 
quite out of breath, and breathing like a porpoise. 

" Mr. Dana, I presume. Mr. R. H. Dana, Jr., from 
Boston ? " " Yes, sir." " You lecture to-night before 
the Mercantile Library Association." " Yes, sir, I 

hope to." " Well, sir, I am Mr. of the . 

You may know the pnper if you don't know me." 
I told him I knew the paper by reputation. He then 
apologized, said he was out of breath, was large and 
tired, and took a chair. He told me that it was their 
custom to give a notice of the lecture in the paper of 
the next morning ; that if they employed a reporter 
they could not set it up in season ; and, in short, that 
he would be much obliged to me if I would give him 
a sketch of my lecture for the press. 

I asked him if it was usual to do this. He assured 
me that it was, and was considered perfectly proper. 
Without more ado, he moved his chair up to the table, 
took off his great coat and India rubbers, drew from 
his pocket a roll of foolscap paper which he put on 
the table, took from another pocket an inkstand and 
quills, and proceeded to make a pen. He then de- 
sired me to give him the heads of the lecture, and 
planting himself, ready for action, said, " * American 
Loyalty,' well, go on, sir, if you please." 

I told him what my first point was. " I shall put 
it in the third person," said he, and began repeating 
aloud, as he wrote, "The lecturer opened with a 
happy allusion." " Now, go on, if you please, sir," 
and took down my first point. " Done ! " said he, 
and looked up for some more. I then gave him the 
second head. Still muttering in the same undertone, 
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gratifying to the feelings of the person conversing 
with him. 

Some years earlier there is an entry in the diary describ- 
ing an interview of a very different sort with another pubhc 
character, also prominent in latter-day Federal politics, 
but on the opposite side to Otis. In 1844 Dana had occa- 
sion to visit Washington, and under date of Saturday, 
March 2, he wrote as follows : — 

Called upon President Adams. He was very dull 
and abstracted, and although he had told me he 
wished to see me and to talk with me, yet he had 
nothing to say. After a dull half hour I rose to 
leave. He invited me to tea, but I declined. As I 
left the room, he took my hand, and said, " I retain 
a sense of the greatest respect and affection for the 
memory of your grandfather. He was my friend and 
patron when I was setting out in life, and the friend 
of my father." He seemed to feel something when he 
said this, but, upon the whole, his manner was such 
as would be sure to drive away all young persons. 

Of Mr. Adams he again said twenty-one years later in his 
Address on the character of £dward Everett : — 

Without undertaking to analyze and classify those 
qualities of Mr. Everett, physical and moral, which 
go to make up what we call, for convenience, the 
temperament, one cannot but be struck by the con- 
trast between him and another statesman of Massa- 
chusetts, his near neighbor in birth and residence, — 
John Quincy Adams, — of whom Mr. Choate once 
playfully said, in the privacy of his study, what has 
passed into public biography, — " What an antago-, 
nist he was ! 'An instinct for the jugular and carotid 
artery equal to that of any of the carnivorous ani- 
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tainments. Never a party goer, he rarely dined oat, and 
only occasionally went to receptions. So far as what is 
known as society was concerned, therefore, the unpopularity 
of the eause he advocated affected him far less than it did 
Sumner, upon whom many and pointed slights were put, 
which he felt keenly, and rarely forgot or forgave. From 
the professional point of view this open and conscientious 
adhesion to the unpopular side affected Dana much more. 
He was, as will presently he seen, openly taunted with strik- 
ing the hand that fed him ; and he was not the man to hear 
such a taunt in silence. Moreover, nearly all the wealth 
and the moneyed institutions of Boston were controlled hy 
the conservatives ; and among the moneyed institutions 
were the marine insurance companies. The ship-owners 
and merchants were Whigs ahnost to a man. It is, there- 
fore, safely within the mark to say that Dana's political 
course between 1848 and 1860 not only retarded his profes- 
sional advancement, but seriously impaired his income. It 
kept the rich clients from his office. He was the counsel of 
the sailor and the slave, — persistent, courageous, hard-fight- 
ing, skilful, but still the advocate of the poor and the un- 
popular. In the mind of wealthy and respectable Boston 
almost any one was to be preferred to him, — the Free 
Soil lawyer, the counsel for the fugitive slave, alert, indomi- 
table, always on hand. It is impossible to say how many 
clients were prevented from going to Dana during his years 
of active practice by considerations of this sort; but the 
number was unquestionably large, and the interests they rep- 
resented larger still. Indeed, brilliant as was his career 
ut tiie bar, he never had what would be considered a lucra- 
tive practice ; and that he did not have such a practice 
was due to prejudice connected with his early political as- 
sociations. He too suffered for his advocacy of the poor 
and the oppressed. 

Judged by worldly results to himself, the step Dana now 
took was probably a mistake. He went out of the line of 
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THE ADIBONDACKS AND JOHN BROWN. 

The next year Dana yisited the Adirondacks for bis vaea- 
tion outing. His diary contains a long and vivid account 
of his experiences, and of the exposure and fatigue he un- 
derwent, and, it ought to be added, thoroughly enjoyed. 
The original record is still interesting, notwithstanding those 
imperfections which necessarily occur in every uncorrected 
first draft of a narrative filling many pages ; but during this 
trip Dana chanced upon no less a person than the after- 
wards famous John Brown, then living as a farmer in the 
wilds of northern New York. More than twenty years later 
Dana wrote out for the " Atlantic Monthly " (July, 1871) 
the following account of this experience : — 

... In the summer of 1849 Mr. Metcalf and I 
went into the Adirondacks, then but little known to 
tourists. Our journey up the valley of the Connecti- 
cut, across Vermont, and up Lake Champlain, full of 
beauties as it was, presented nothing that would be 
new to most readers. At Westport, near the head 
of Lake Champlain on the New York side, we found 
a delightful colony of New England friends — a re- 
tired oflScer of the army, and two Boston gentlemen, 
one of leisure and one. of business — planted in as 
charming a neighborhood as one need wish to live in, 
— the lake before them, the Green Mountain range 
across the lake, and the Adirondacks towering and 
stretching along the western horizon. 
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easily carry on our backs, began our walk to Lake 
Sandford, Tahawus and the Adirondack Iron- Works. 
The day was extremely hot ; and as the distance 
was less than twenty miles, we went on rather lei- 
surely, stopping and wondering at the noble expanse 
of mountain scenery. There was no footpath, and 
we went by blazed lines, over fallen timber, from 
stream to stream, from hilltop to hilltop, through 
undergiowth and copse, treading on tnoss and strewn 
leaves \Ahich masked roots of trees and loose stones 
and other matter for stumbling ; a laborious journey, 
but full of interest from the objects near at hand, and 
made sublime by the sense of the presence of those 
vast-stretching ranges of mountains. In the afternoon 
we came into the Indian Pass. This is a ravine, 
or gorge, formed by two close and parallel walls of 
nearly perpendicular cliffs, of about thirteen hundred 
feet in height, and almost black in their hue. Before 
I had seen the Yosemite Valley, these cliffs satisfied 
my ideal of steep mountain walls. From the highest 
level of the Pass flow two mountain torrents, in 
opposite directions, — one the source of the Hudson, 
and so reaching the Atlantic ; and the other the 
source of the Au Sable, which runs into Lake Cham- 
plain, and at last into the Gulf of St. Lawrence, — but 
no larger when they begin, trickling from the rocks, 
than streams from the nose of a teapot. The pines 
growing in the high crevices look no bigger than pins, 
and in much of this Pass there is only a narrow 
seam of sky right overhead. Almost a wintry chill 
pervades the air, and we refreshed ourselves with 
water dripping from out of ice-caverns, and walked 
over banks of snow which lie here through the year, 
preserved by the exclusion of the sun. Neither road 
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have desired. At last came some welcome traces of 
domesticated animals, and then a trodden path, and 
about noon we came out upon the road. 

We were out, and the danger was over. But 
where were we? We held a council, and agreed that 
we must have got far to the left, or westward, of our 
place of destination, and must turn off to the right. 
It was of some consequence, for houses on this road 
were four to seven miles apart. But the right was 
up hill, and a long steep hill it seemed. Mr. Met- 
calf plunged down hill, in contempt of his and our 
united grave conclusions, saying we did not know^ 
and had better do what was easiest. And well it 
was we did, for a near turn in the road brought us in 
sight of a log-house and half-cleared farm, while, had 
we gone to the right, we should have found it seven 
miles to the nearest dwelling. 

Three more worn, wearied, hungry, black-flybit- 
ten travellers seldom came to this humble, hospitable 
door. The people received us with cheerful sym- 
pathy, and, while we lay down on the grass, under 
the shadow of the house, where a smutch kept off 
the black-flies, prepared something for our comfort. 
The master of the house had gone down to the set- 
tlements, and was expected back before dark. His 
wife was rather an invalid, and we did not see much 
of her at first. There were a great many sons and 
daughters, — I never knew how many ; one a bonny, 
buxom young woman of some twenty summers, with 
fair skin and red hair, whose name was Ruth, and 
whose good humor, hearty kindness, good sense and 
helpfulness quite won our hearts. Sh« would not let 
us eat much at a time, and cut us resolutely off from 
the quantities of milk and cool water we were dis- 
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Mrho received me with attention, we holding a long 
converse on Sumner and Boston politics and social 
life. He is an out and out Whig Hunker, but had 
to endure a good deal of Free Soil from me. He 
admitted the attempt of Mr. Ticknor, the Eliots and 
others to ostracize Sumner, and thought it unwise 
and unfair. Called on Henry Nicoll, who talked 
politics, Democratic, and railed at the corruptions 
in the United States offices, in the way of fees 
and extortions, and the circumventing of statutes. 
At "Tribune" office I found Mr. Ripley, Greeley, 
C. A. Dana and Bayaixl Taylor, all at work at their 
separate tables. This is the great enginery of the 
nineteenth century, steam-engines in every part of 
the huge building, and four editors at humble tables 
with pen and scissoi-s in hand, preparing for 100,000 
readers and more ; with telegraphic dispatches every 
hour from all parts of the Union. Was introduced 
to Greeley. Think him coarse and cunning. 
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sociation, and with deep regret beard an oration of 
which he would say nothiug except that it had not 
one word aboat Joseph Story, or the Law School, or 
Mr. Dane. 

Mr. Story in replying gave "Josiah Qaincy, al- 
ways true to liberty, virtue and friendship." 
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exercise and recreation, justly warrant. Whatever 
we may say or feel about the taking of life, is not 
this the truth ? Is it not the truth of Scripture and 
of reason ? 

Putting the fore-quarters, either of which was a 
heavy lift for one man, into the boat, with the skin, 
we pushed off anew up the rapids, through the ponds, 
and over the lake to old Kineo, which we reached be- 
fore the people of the house had gone to breakfast. 
It had been a novel and exciting chapter in my life, 
for which I would give many of the humdrum days 
of pleasure in the established routes of men. 

Auffust 9. Thus ended, on the whole, the pleas- 
antest, in every way most satisfactory sailing ex- 
cursion I ever made. It is true that I have a fond- 
ness for a boat, for life on the water, beyond the af- 
fection I bear to any other mode of pastime. The 
vicissitudes of a day in a boat! Tliis is always a 
quiet, unutterable pleasure to my spirit. It takes me 
completely from all cares of life. I forget that I am 
anything but a sailor, or have any purpose in life 
but to guide the boat, to watch the winds and meet 
the little exigencies of the hour. Then, too, my 
thoughts wander back to my old sea-life, and I dream 
over the events of that parenthesis in my life, and 
recall the faces of my shipmates, the scenes on ship 
and shore, and find myself humming over capstan 
songs and the cries at the windlass and the halyards. 
A good breeze enlivens me, and a calm soothes and 
tr«nquillizes me, and puts me in a dreamy state, — 
uuless, indeed, I admit, it lasts too long. 
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** I have to do it to drown sorrow," said he, " as 
some men take to drink or gaming." 

Tins is, no doubt, true. The sad illness of his fa- 
vorite daughter put him into such a state that he 
seemed to have no other alternative than incessant, 
absorbing labor or despair. 
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end of the city and searched the Cairo boat, and were 
last seen making for the berth of the direct boat, 
where they arrived some half an liour after she had 
started; and there they gave up the chase. 

In due time the case came on for trial at Boston, — 
Commonwealth vs. Huxford. I gave evidence of the 
occurrence, of which I knew nothing beyond the blow 
and its effects. The only evidence we had, without 
which he would have been acquitted, came from the 
two young men produced by Varrell. It was refresh- 
ing to the sight to behold two such clean, straight, 
comely, nicely dressed youths. They wore neat, 
black frock-coats and gray trousers, plain gold studs 
on plain immaculate linen, simple neckties, the neat- 
est of French boots, were clean shaved from ear to 
ear, and with rather short-cut hair upon the head, 
and street gloves of yellow kid. Both were liglit- 
complexioned, fair and with blue eyes. The absence 
of anything dashing or overdressed about them was 
noticeable. Their manners were models of quietude 
and self-possession. Each told his story simply and 
clearly, and each was cross-examined by Mr. Bradley, 
the counsel for Huxford, with great address but with 
absolutely no effect. Huxford was convicted and 
sentenced to two years in the house of correction. I 
confess I began to feel something like compassion for 
the poor, blundering brute as against his clever and 
wickeder master, Varrell. 

A few days after this the two witnesses came into 
my ofBce and in the civillest manner, with their usual 
self-possession nnd repose, asked my advice about the 
lawfulness of carrying concealed weapons, saying 
that they had been threatened by Huxford's friends. 
Prepossessing as they were and with all their lamb- 
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doubt than by conquering armies generally, but still 
enough to give one a dreadful idea of military con- 
quest, and he iiimself is not a man of peculiarly deli- 
cate organization, or of fastidious moral sense, but 
simply an average, honest-minded man of average 
morals and tastes. . . . 

I was landed at Camden about eleven A. M. of 
Thursday, August 81. As I had several hours on 
my hands I rode up to the foot of the mountain and 
walked up to Bache's encampment. The entire scen- 
ery about Camden is unusually picturesque, even for 
the sea-coast of Maine. Near the top of the moun- 
tain, in the midst of the deepest and richest foliage 
of oaks and evergreens, with the exquisite perfume of 
the spruce tree pervading all, stood the company of 
snow-white tents. The efiFeet as you turn the path 
and come suddenly upon it is quite picturesque. In 
the tents were officers writing and reading, and the 
servants at their various avocations. Found Mr. 
Bache in a tent divided into two apartments, one 
occupied by himself, and in the other, which is the 
sleeping-room, was Mrs. Rache sewing. Mrs. Bache 
always accompanies her husb&nd in his camp duty. 
Although the day was warm he had a fire, and sat 
with a cloak about his chair. His table was covered 
with books and papers, and he seemed busily at work. 
The weather had been too thiitk for observations for 
several days, and the smoke from the fires in the 
woods had obscured several points. I stayed to dine. 
Mrs. Bache was a Newport lady and a friend of Mrs. 
Professor Channing, and I found her quite agreeable. 
Mr. Bache is a calm, quiet, well-bred man, with an 
appearance of thoughtfulness and of determination, 
and impressed me very favorably. He was very at- 
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The committee have behaved shabbily. After 
telling ine distinctly that they wanted no testimony 
on the subject of Judge Loring*s conduct, as they 
should not base their report at all upon that, and 
that I need not introduce Mr. Grimes or any other 
witness, they not only did base their report upon it, 
but they procured additional testimony against him. 
This is very mean, but I do not know how I shall 
avail myself of it. The report is a wretched affair, 
perhaps the poorest state document I ever saw ; but 
little better could be expected from such a committee. 
Yet even at that, there was only a majority of one 
in its favor. 

After long consideration and exciting debate the address 
asking for the removal of Judge Loring passed the Legisla- 
ture, but Henry J. Gardner, then governor, declined to ac- 
cede to it. When, in 1857, N. P. Banks became governor, 
the agitation of the question was renewed, and in 1858, John 
A. Andrew being then the leader of the Republican side of 
the House of Representatives, an address was again passed. 
Thereupon Judge Loring was removed. He was immedi- 
ately appointed by President Buchanan a judge of the 
United States Court of Claims, which position he held until 
December, 1877, a term of nearly twenty years. He then, 
having passed the age of seventy years, resigned. 

June 3. All last week I was at Worcester, trying 
the case of Commonwealth vs. Horace Ives, on a 
charge of embezzlement. Called on Judge Allen, 
and had a long talk with him about politics. He 
says no one who was not on the spot can form any 
opinion of the manner in which Webster appeared 
in the Senate after his 7th of March speech, when 
the slave questions came up occasionally. He was 
evidently in a work for which be had no heart, and 
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some sport by alluding to the real history of religion 
in Massachusetts, and inquiring where the learned 
counsel had obtained his information, etc. The judges 
and bar smiled, and Hillard explained and retracted 
the entire statement. But I noticed that the Chief 
Justice did not seem to relish the occurrence, and 
muttered something which seemed to indicate that he 
thought the statement substantially correct. When 
the court conferred upon the subject of the judgment, 
they unanimously agreed that we had failed to estab- 
lish that the deed of Little, etc., created a public 
charity, and it was conceded by us that unless it was 
a public charity we could not prevail, and they au- 
thorized the Chief Justice to draw up an opinion in 
accordance with those views. He drew up the 
opinion, and when he came to read it, to the surprise 
of the court as well as to the astonishment of the 
bar, it contained an elaborate historical argument to 
show that there had always been religious freedom in 
Massachusetts, and that the word '* orthodox " used 
in the statute was not used in any technical sense, 
but left each church to its own opinion of what was 
orthodox. It is no disrespect to Judge Shaw to say 
that a weaker argument never came from a sensible 
man. It was self-evidently wrong, and there was no 
way of accounting for it, but to admit that Judge 
Shaw had come to such a state of doting fondness 
as to create a bias that entirely perverted a sound 
and honest mind. Every man at the bar, as well as 
on the bench, saw the lamentable weakness it ex- 
hibited. 

When the case came in its order to be printed, the 
judges came to an agreement among themselves and 
spoke to the Chief Justice about it, and told him that 
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grave of a woman of beauty, genius, station, affection, 
betrayed by one of his own sex to shame, anguish, 
desertion and death ! 

It is now more than sixty years since she died, yet 
her story is as fresh as yesterday, and the interest in 
her grave and in what tradition has preserved of her 
few weeks of deserted, unrecognized, tearful life in 
Danvers rather increases than diminishes with years. 
The steps of visitors have made a path to her grave, 
the headstone is scarcely preserved by reason of the 
demands of their sentimental interest, and even the 
spot where the " Bell Tavern " stood, in which she 
sojourned and died, now built over with shops, can 
be pointed out to the stranger by any child in the 
village. I 

The episode of Eliza Wharton like that of Charlotte 
Stanley, who was by the mother's side a near relative of 
Eliza Wharton's, has always excited great interest and great 
sympathy. Each was made the subject of a work of fiction 
modelled on Richardson's ^' Clarissa Harlowe," and ^' Char- 
lotte Temple" and "Eliza Wharton, or the Coquette" 
though now forgotten, both in their day passed through 
many editions and were widely read. 

Eliza Wharton, or, to give her real name, Elizabeth 
Whitman, was born in Hartford, Connecticut, in 1766, and 
lived there during almost the whole of her life ; and it was 
probably due in pai*t to this local association through his 
wife's connection with Hartford and Wethersfield, that 
Dana felt so deep an interest in her fate. Her father was 
long connected with Yale College, while her mother, named 
Stanley, was descended from a younger son of one of the 
seventeenth century Earls of Derby. Noted for her beauty 
and gentleness of character, Elizabeth Whitman was greatly 
admired by the young men of the pre-revolutionary period 
in Connecticut, among whom were Aaron Burr and Pierre- 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE FIBST OLOiFSE OF EUBOPB. 

To see England and especially London had long been a 
dream of Dana's life. In the course of his vacation ram- 
bles he had now visited most of the portions of his own 
country which were interesting and then easily accessible, — 
Niagara, the White Mountains, Canada, the lakes and 
coast of Maine, and the British provinces ; he had seen 
California and the Pacific; he had twice rounded the 
Horn ; but he had never crossed the Atlantic, or gone back 
to what was to him far more than it is to most Americans, 
^< our old home." The time for the dream to be realized 
came at last. 

Dana went abroad in 1856 under the happiest possible 
auspices. No longer a boy, he was exempt from a boy's 
restless thirst for excitemefit ; but he had not reached the 
period when the faculty of enjoyment is impaired. Not 
yet forty-one, his reading, thoughts and mental associations 
were all connected with England and things English ; but 
he had really known only America. He was accordingly in 
an eager and thoroughly receptive .condition. He went, too, 
under the most favorable circumstances, for not only did he 
have a reputation of his own as the plucky young fellow 
who had served two years before the mast and written a 
book which recalled Defoe, but more recently his defence 
of Burns and his manly stand in the Fugitive Slave cases 
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previous year withdrawn. Neither he nor Lord John Rus- 
sell were then in office. On the opposite parliamentary 
benches sat Disraeli, who four years before had been the 
leader in the Commons of the first Derby cabinet, the head 
of which, " the Rupert of debate," now led the Tories in the 
Lords. Across the Channel, the second Empire was in the 
full blaze of its tinsel glory, and the Emperor only three 
years before had seated the daughter of the Spanish Count 
of Montijo beside him on the imperial throne. 

Sailing from Boston on the steamship America of the 
Cunard line the 2d of July, Dana landed in Liverpool on 
the 13th of the month ; for that was before the days of 
"ocean greyhounds," and the average summer voyage 
lasted ten days, — a great advantage, now lost, to the over- 
worked man of business seeking rest and relaxation abroad, 
but finding it, pure aud simple, only on the ocean. Return- 
ing, he left Liverpool for New York on the 23d of August, 
having thus been exactly forty-one days on foreign soil. 

In these days, when the man who has not been abroad is 
the exception, almost every educated American knows from 
his own experience the sensations which a first glimpse of 
Europe, and especially of England, can hardly fail to give 
rise to in one of his class ; and his journal is apt to refer to 
familiar scenes with which the guide-book usually deals to 
better effect. To publish now the detailed diary of a trip 
to England, and of a few weeks passed in London as re- 
cently as 1856, seems, therefore, at first almost absurd, — 
Stratford, London, Westminster Abbey and Stonehenge, 
have all been more than sufficiently described. But, while 
this to some extent is true, it is true only of writers and 
seers of a certain class ; by writers and seers like Wash- 
ington Irving or Nathaniel Hawthorne or Richard H. Dana 
even these familiar scenes have not been, nor will they ever 
be, described enough. There are innumerable pictures in 
existence now of well-known bits of landscape upon which 
the world sets no great store, though still it prizes them 
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just left the command of the Arab, a brig of war, at 
Halifax. Then there is a tall, raw-boned, canny old 
Scotchman, with a red nose, dressed in a black dress 
coat, over that a thin linen sack, half too small for 
him, and over that a plaid shawl. I have named him 
Sawney McBean. He is the peripatetic animal, now 
walking deck, now in the cabin, now in the fiddley, 
and always to be met stumbling up or down stairs. 
If you run against any one, it is sure to be he. He 
looks good-natured all the time, and the great red- 
ness of his nose, and the glassy look of* Lis eye, gives 
you a suspicion of strong horns. • . . 

Then we have a Crimean hero, an oflScer of the 
— , a young man of good appearance, who, Napier 
tells me, has been in most of the battles. His 
regiment has just arrived in Halifax, and he is going 
home. He is a slender, well-made, plucky looking 
fellow, and has a soldierly walk on deck. . . . 

6. Sunday, At ten o'clock all hands called, and 
passengers invited to morning service. The cabin 
is well filled, and between sixty and seventy per- 
sons, including officers and crew, attend service. It 
is read by a clergyman, in a white cravat, a quiet, 
modest man, who reads intelligibly and seriously, 
and the responses are remarkably well given, quite 
as well as in many churches. All seem interested, or 
at least respectfully attentive. This governmental 
respect for the institutions of religion is not only a 
tower of strength to the government itself, linking 
it in with the strongest sentiments of our nature, 
but has a wholesome effect upon persons, and tends 
to create respect for religion itself, as I believe. I 
joined in the prayer for the Queen, for I am under 
her Sag and protection. She is bound to protect my 
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was, though we are still hemmed in to a narrow 
sphere of about one quarter-mile circuit, the fog bank 
hanging round us on all sides, ready to close us in, as 
if it were only frightened o£E to that distance by the 
noise and sight of the steam and the great body the 
steam drags along. Full steam is on, all sail is set, 
including a topmast studding-sail, and we go booming 
through the water at the rate of eleven and a half and 
twelve knots. " The wild and wasteful ocean " swells 
and surges about us, and its dull gray hue is only 
broken by the white yeast of the waves as their tops 
jostle together in the confusion of our wake. It is a 
glorious sight, a proud and inspiring sensation, to 
stand on the high quarter-deck, the lofty sails spread 
before you, the great hull throbbing with the invisible 
power that is driving you along, nothing but a wild 
waste of waters about you, through which you are 
tearing, rolling and plunging, with an aim and course 
as sure as the needle to the pole. But how unspeak- 
ably dreary, how gloomy is the sea behind you, in 
this dull, sullen weather! Well suited is it to the 
scene we are all awaiting — the burial of our poor 
passenger. 

At eight P. M. the carpenter removes the ganp^way 
railing and bulwarks, leaving a small space in the 
side open down to a level with the deck. The boat- 
swain pipes all hands to bury the dead. It is still 
light in this high latitude, though the day is far 
spent, and nightfall is beginning to settle on the sea. 
Six men bring to the gangway a plank, on which is 
some large object covered with the British flag, and 
place it at the open gangway. As they partially 
withdraw the flag we see the canvas sewed round 
the body. The body is placed with its feet over the 
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mysteriously into the dark air — the ocean, dull, 
gloomy, broken into little sheets of white foam, which 
hurry by us with the speed of frightened horses, a 
great dim swell of broken seas behind us, the whistle 
of alarm, the everlasting, unceasing throb and hurry- 
ing onward of the great bulk with its freight of human 
beings, the spirit of death that has cast his shadow 
over us, and the thought of the poor lifeless body, but 
twelve hours ago in life, floating leagues astern, 
fathoms down in the sea, — if a man cannot think 
and feel now, when can he ? Still, in the saloon be- 
low the parties are at their suppers, their wines, 
cards and cigars, as ever, and the talk of the loungers 
in the fiddley goes on as usual. ... 

9. Wednesday. There is some discussion among 
the nautical men whether the ship ought not to have 
been brougiTt to during the burial. The custom 
always has been to back the main yard in sailing 
vessels. We thought the engine would have been 
stopped, and the sails backed. But the ship went on 
at her full speed. There seems to be a deference to 
the ceremony and the event that the ship itself can 
show by stopping in her course. It could have been 
done, and unless there is a settled usage to the con** 
trary should have been done. . . . 

11. Friday. This is our first fine day since leav- 
ing Halifax. The sun is out bright, the sea is smooth 
and blue, and the air soft and agreeable. After lunch, 
loud shouts of laughter from the upper deck drew 
us all there. The British ofiicers and other gentle- 
men, all English, are engaged in games and exercises 
of strength, agility and sleight, of the most amusing 
character; some are laughable beyond measure. It 
b refreshing to see these young men, lieutenants in 
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and quite spirited, — won by Major G , who 

made a brilliant leap over the last pole. Mrs. Story 
was the winning post, and when the judges awarded 

the race to G , Lieutenant A , who acted as 

owner of the winning horse, led him up on all fours, 
amid cries of ^^ winning horse to the post," and Mrs. 
Story placed two pennies on his neck, and he can- 
tered off. Lieutenant A then sent his dog 

round with a cap in his mouth, to pick up pennies 
from the crowd, made a mock speech of thanks, and 
the gentlemen ended by tossing up for the pennies. 

The grave N took the part of a property mariy 

and Supe^ and gathered up the stools and boards. 

Where else but in England, with all that is said of 
their stiffness and pride, could you find men of that 
class and rank making such free natural boys of 
themselves, with utter absence of all false pride, be- 
fore strangers, a mixed crowd, many being their in- 
feriors. . • . 

12. Saturday. . • • While I am writing. Major 

G comes to write at the same table, and we get 

into talk about Sebastopol. He was one of the few 
that came alive out of the Redan. He gives me a 
full account of it, with a rough pen-and-ink drawing. 
He says it was shamefully mismanaged. Only 1,500 
men were sent to the assaulting party, with a rein- 
forcement of 2,000. The reinforcement came on 
without order or direction, in small squads, and was 
useless. Under the dreadful fire it could not be 
formed, and was only butchered. The stormers car- 
ried the Redan, and held it, with momentarily dimin- 
ishing numbers, for two hours, under deadly fire and 
the bayonet, until they were driven, pell-mell, over 
the wall, and fell into the ditch below, and on the 
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translated by Joe into Yankee slang English by aid 
of the Urim and Thammim which he found with the 
plates, and which the angel pronounced to be correct, 
and then the carrying ofiE of the plates by the angel, and 
the ingenious contrivance of a box of plates, contain- 
ing a future revelation, to be made known whenever 
the angel shall require it, the hiding-place of which 
is known to only six or seven of the Mormon church. 
He gave the impression that a Aan could not take 
a second wife without consent of the first, — but 
Story and I put a few questions to him that floored 
him on that, and I think we damaged his influence 
with the audience. 

Coming out from the close cabin with this profane 
stuff, we find ourselves in the beautiful twilight of 
this northern sky, and the Tory Island Light, my 
first sight of Europe, gleaming on our starboard bow. 
There is something unusual in having one's first 
sight of a new world, not land, but a bright light, 
set as if a signal of welcome, with no sign of land or 
habitation about it. 

Again we remain on deck, nearly all night, in this 
bewitching twilight. After one o'clock we go below. 
A passenger who sat up later tells me that the dawn 
began soon after one o'clock and that at half past one 
he could see to read coarse print. Indeed, there is 
no night here. 

July 13. Sunday. On deck at half past seven, and 
there lay the north coast of Ireland, broad on onr 
starboard side, stretching as far as the eye can reach, 
and on our left hand the distant line of the west 
coast of Scotland, while we are steering a southerly 
course, down the Irish Sea, keeping close to the coast 
of Ireland. Out of the low clouds on the left, off the 
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of wonder as delight, is the deep, deep, dark green- 
ness of the banks, hillsides, lawns and foliage. It is 
so deep that if you were first to see it in a picture, 
you would condemn the artist as false to any possible 
nature. The next most striking impression is the 
absence of all painted buildings, those spots of many 
colored houses and blinds, sprinkled over New Eng- 
land scenery, and instead of it, the stone or brick 
of all buildings, in country as in city, of various col- 
ors, but all giving the sense of stability and repose, 
and making a mild contrast with the deep green of 
grass and trees. 

Liverpool, with its great dock, walled in, and its 
towering warehouses, looks like Sebastopol. How 
strong, how high, how spacious is everything ! As 
we go up the river, we notice with pride that nearly- 
half the ships have the Yankee flag, and those gener- 
ally the smartest looking vessels. We fire our guns, 
and come to anchor. The tender boards us, with the 
officers of the customs. To my surprise, they are 
civil and rapid in their proceedings, but much time 
is consumed necessarily. A glorious sunset, of 
brightly tinted clouds, gilds the whole sky, and while 
it is broad daylight the Liverpool clocks show 
clearlv nine o'clock. 

Reached the Queen's Hotel at ten o'clock p. M., 
and I am on British soil in a British inn. The 
neat housemaid, in her neat cap, with her quiet, 
civil manner, shows me to my bed-chamber, where 
all is still, clean, heavy and sober. . . . Waiting for 
our luggage keeps us up until after one o'clock, and 
when I go to bed the excitement of the scenes kept 
me awake, I believe, all night. I do not think I 
slept at all. The steamer, the coast of Ireland, the 
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teristic of England. But how can one convey an idea 
of this to an American at home who has never been 
out of America ? I will do my best. Fancy your- 
self in a nice coach, well stuffed seats, containing six 
persons, with plenty of room to stretch yourself, to 
lounge, to put your book, paper, map, hat and coat, 
at a broad open window, carried along at the rate of 
from thirty to fifty miles an hour, with no smoke or 
dust whatever, on a mild summer day in which you 
are sensible neither of heat nor cold, the sun not bright 
enough to dazzle or pain the eye, and a succession for 
two hundred miles of Mount Auburns and Greenwoods 
without their disfiguring monuments, of the richest 
parts of Brookline, of the Genesee Valley, and of the 
Connecticut valleys, with no bare or barren or sun- 
dried spots. Then imagine your railroad to be so 
firm and deeply laid, and the engines so well managed, 
that you have but the least possible jar, no sudden 
starts and bringings up, and no smoke or cinders or 
smell of gas, and the banks and sides of the railroads 
turfed over, and a continued row of hawthorn hedge 
in full greenness on each side, without intermission, 
for two hundred miles, except in the streets of the 
towns. Then imagine such an exuberant growth of 
spontaneous fiowers of all colors that their fragrance 
often fills your car as you pass. To this add the 
most picturesque and soothing memorials of an antiq- 
uity of eight and ten centuries with the life and 
activity of a prosperous present, a ruin overgrown 
with ivy, an old parish church with its church-yard 
and ivy, a noble manor or park, the overtopping 
towers of a castle or spires of a cathedral, with a 
chime to salute your ears if you stop at the station 
on the hour or half hour, the country alive with 
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